THE GENIUS OF WILLIAM HOGARTII. 


OME one has said that the differ- 
ence between genius and talent 
is that talent only succeeds in 

pleasing one generation, while genius 
makes its impress onall time. If this 
definition be correct, and it seems 
to be a happy one, William Hogarth, 
the subject of this paper, is well en- 
titled to be called a genius, for his 
wonderful pictures are as much ad- 
mired at the present day as they were 
when he first painted them. 

The life of one of the greatest artists, 
or rather authors, England has ever 
produced was remarkably unevent- 
ful. Hewas born in London in 1697, 
of poor parents, his father being an 
impecunious literary hack. [le te- 
ceived an ordinary school education, 
and displayed from an early age 
greater taste for drawing than for the 
study of books. While still a child 
he is said to have shown a precocious 
talent for mimicry. By his own de- 
sire he was apprenticed to a silver- 
plate engraver, and, after serving his 
time, he set up in business for him- 
self. But his ambition soared higher 
than — silver-plate 
engraving. He be- 
gan to study the 
engraving of cop- 
per plate, and, feel- 
ing his deficiency 
in technical train- 
ing, he joined an 
art school. His 
first employment 
was the engraving 
of arms and shop 
bills, and later he 
designed plates for 
booksellers. In 
1724 he published 
his first plate, a 
clever satire on 
contemporary fol- 
lies, which he en- 
titled ‘* Masquer- 
ades and Operas,"’ 
and two years la- 
ter he madetwelve 





PORTRAIT OF HOGARTH. 


From the painting by himsclf, showing his favorite , 
dog, and the famous line of beauty on the palette. 


large engravings to illustrate Butler's 
‘“ Hudibras.’' These pictures are 
considered his best work. Hogarth, 
however, was not content to merely 
illustrate the works of others. He 
sought success in the higher paths of 
creative work. : 

In 1729 he contracted a clandestine 
marriage with a daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill, his former art master, and 
from that time until 1733, when he 
completed the first of the great series 
of moral paintings which made him 
famous, he executed a large number 


of engravings for masquerade tickets 


and also some paintings in oil. 

But it was his moral compositions 
that were to bring himenduring fame 
and to rank him among the greatest 
and most original geniuses the world 
has ever known. It is doubtful what 
Hogarth's primary object was in un- 
dertaking these story pictures, for be- 
fore the compositions met with the 
success that awaited them their re- 
ception by the public must have been 
largely a matter of speculation. It 
is possible that it was the novelty of 
the idea that ap- 
pealed most to the 
artist. He himself 
has remarked: ‘I 
wished to compose 
pictures on can. 
vas similar to rep- 
resentations on the 
stage. I have en- 
deavored to treat 
my subject as a 
dramatic writer. 
My picture is my 
stage, and men and 
women my play- 
ers, who, by means 
of certain actions 
and gestures, are 
to exhibit a dumb 
show.’ His first 
composition, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Har- 
lot’s Progress,’’ 
was immediately 
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PLATE I.—THE RAKE'S PROGRESS. 


This shows the young heir, Rakewell, newly arrived from college, upon the death of his father, a 


miser, 


Eager to ascertain the extent of his possessions, he has caused the old wardrobe to be wrenched 


open, The strong chests are unlocked and the bags of gold thrown out on the floor. A scrap of candle 
stuck on the mantelpiece, the miserable contents of the dusty wardrobe, the old boots, rusty swords, 
the famished cat, etc., point to the character of the defunct miser. The young heir is having himself 
measured for a suit of clothes, and whilethis is being done he is arguing with a young woman whom he 


has betrayed and who is begging him to marry her. 


He holds out his hand offering gold, while the 


attorney, seated right behind him, seizes the opportunity to rob him. 


successtul. It portrayed eloquently in 
six scenes the miserable life of a com- 
mon prostitute, starting with the first 
temptation, and taking her to the 
horrible end, The subject was treat- 
ed in the severe moral spirit of the 
age in which Hogarth lived, every 
detail in the pictures emphasizing 
pitilessly the fate which awaits those 
who sin against chastity. Hogarth’s 
reputation was now made. Hun- 
dreds of fashionable people sub- 
scribed for engravings of the pic- 
tures ; and Sir James Thornhill, who 
had hitherto refused to acknowledge 
his son-in-law, was now only too 
proud to do so publicly. 

The remarkable success which 


‘*The Harlot’s Progress’’ had met 
with prompted Hogarth to continue 
in the same direction, and a few 
months later he produced ‘‘The Rake's 
Progress,’’ a vivid story without 
words of the reckless career of a 
spendthrift and libertine from the 
moment he comes into his fortune to 
the moment he dies in rags, deserted 
by all his alleged friends. Although 
this composition was not as favorably 
received by the public as the wok 
which had preceded it, ‘*‘ The Rake’s 
Progress,’’ the original engravings of 
which are reproduced in this paper, 
must be considered one of the finest 
of the great painter’s works. The 
figure of the desperate libertine in the 
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PLATE Il.—THE RAKE'S PROGRESS. 


Rakewell is now steeped in all the dissipations of fashionable life. He is surrounded by French 
barbers, French tailors, poets, and parasites of all kinds. On his knees before him isa jockey support- 
ing a silver bowl, that one of his horses is supposed to have won. On a chair on the left a professor of 
music is seated, waiting to give his pupil a lesson. The pictures of two fighting cocks on the wall show 
that he has acquired a taste for the brutal pastime of cock-fighting, and between the two birds isa 
picture representing the Judgment of Paris. . 

Plate III. carries the observer still further in Rakewell's career. He is seen engaged in one of his 
evening amusements. After having dissipated wildly around town and beaten the night watchman, he 
isin astate of bestial intoxication in one of the rooms of a public house. He is being robbed of his 
watch by one of the girls, who dexterously conveys her plunder to an accomplice standing behind his 
chair. The general state of disorder, the fallen furniture, the breken mirrors, and the table strewn 
with glasses and bottles indicate the orgies that have been going on. Two of his female companions are 
quarrelling. One of them is spouting wine in the face of her antagonist, who, grasping a knife, swears 
vengeance for the insult. Behind them is anvther girl placing a lighted candle against the map of the 
world, though she should expire inits flames. To crown the whole, a blind harpist and trumpeter are 
introduced for the purpose of accompanying the ragged girl, who is singing an indecent song. The 
absolute trueness to life of the morbid details of this picture forbid its publication here, 


gambling-house, the scenes in the 
debtor's prison and in the madhouse 
are admirably done, and full of allu- 
sive suggestion and covert humor. 
‘*The Rake’s Progress’’ was fol- 
lowed by several works in series: 
‘‘ Marriage @ /a Mode," “ Industry 
and Idleness,’’ ‘* The Stages of Cru- 
elty,'' etc, The most famous of the 


single compositions include “ Stroll- 
ing Actresses Dressing ina Barn,"’ of 
which Walpole declared ** for wit and 
imagination, without any other end, 
the best of all the painter's works ;” 
‘‘The Distressed Poet,"’ painfully 
composing a poem on riches in his 
garret; ‘' The Enraged Musician,” 
fulminating from his window upon a 
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PLATE IV,—THE RAKE'S PROGRESS. 


Misfortunes begin to befall Rakewell. 


He is arrested by a bailiff while roing in full dress to Court. 


While the sheriff's officer is seizing his prey, the lJamplighter above carelessly spills his oil on the spend- 
thrift’s head and a young urchin makes a prize of his gold-headed cane. The same young woman whom 


Rakewell has betrayed is secn again here. 


From the bandbox falling by her side she has evidently 


become a milliner, and still loving Rakewell, she offers her purse for the release of her betrayer. In 


the background is seen St. James’ Palacc. 


discordant orchestra of knife-giind- 
ers, milk-girls, ballad-singers, and 
other noises of a city street; ‘‘ The 
Cockpit Royal,’’ etc. 

These, and indeed most of Ho- 
garth’s works, are moral sermons. 
They expose and satirize all the vices 
and follies of his day, and so power- 
fully that his pictures never failed to 
convey the lesson that was intended. 

Every little detail in his composi- 
tions has some meaning, and is a fac- 
tor in the great drama of human man- 
ners. In truth, the amount of detail 
in each of Hogarth's pictures is won- 
derful. The more one examines them 
the better one appreciates the pic- 
ture’s full significance, and the better 
one comprehends the admiration 
which Hogarth’s work inspires. 

After his success with his moral 


pictures, Hogarth turned his atten- 
tion to portrait painting. He execut- 
ed one of the actor Garrick as Aich- 
ard the Third, for which he received 
#200, which was more than any Eng- 
lish artist had ever received for a por- 
trait up to that time. In 1745 Ho- 
garth painted the characteristic por- 
trait of himself and his pug dog 
Trump, which is now in the Na- 
tional Gallery in London and which 
is reproduced here. In the left-hand 
corner of the portrait is a palette on 
which is a serpentine line with the 
words ‘' The line of beauty and of 
grace.’"" The hieroglyphic aroused 
considerable curiosity ; and to ex- 
plain it Hogarth wrote his famous 
essuy entitled ‘‘ Analysis of Beauty,’ 
a treatise to fix the fluctuating ideas 
of taste, and having for pretext the 
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PLATE V,—THE KAKE'S PROGRESS, 


As his difficulties increase, Kakewell is now seen driven to the necessity of marrying a one- 
eyed old woman, whom he detests, as an expedient for recruiting his lost fortune. Whilethe ceremony is 
taking place the same young woman who released him from the sheriff, accompanied by her child and 
mother, is endeavoring to enter the church and prevent the completion of the ceremony. They are 
opposed by the old pew-opener, whose character is cleverly portrayed by her bunch of keys waving in 
the air. Attention should also be given to the church, which exhibits every appearance of rapid decay. 
The creed is torn, the commandments are cracked in the middle, and particularly near the Tenth Com- 
mandment, which says: “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife’—a prohibition, as Ireland pointed 
out, which was hardly necessary under the circumstances, It will also be noticed that the poor-box in 
the corner is covered by cobwebs, all of which has its meaning. 


precept attributed to Michael Angelo 
that a figure should always be “ pyra- 
midal, serpent-like, and multiplied by 
one, two, and three.’’ The publication 
of this essay was the most unfortu- 
nate thing Hogarth could have under- 
taken. It was made the subject of 
endless ridicule and caricature, all of 
which humiliated the artist keenly. 
Other disappointments were also in 
store for him. He received an order 
for a painting from Sir Richard Gros- 
venor ; but as the picture on its com- 

letion was adversely criticised, Sir 
Richard refused to take it. It was 
finally sold after the painter's death 


for 56 guineas, and at last found its 
way to the National Gallery. 

The artist took this treatment keen- 
ly, and this and other quarrels which 
embittered his last years no doubt 
hastened his end. He died on Octo- 
ber 26, 1764, in his sixty-eighth year. 
He was buried in Chiswick, beneath 
a plain but neat mausoleum, the front 
of which is decorated in das re/ief with 
the comic mask, a wreath of laurel, 
resting sticks, pencils, and a palette, 
together with a book entitled ‘' Analy- 
sis of Beauty.’’ Italso bears the fol- 
lowing inscription, written by his 
friend Garrick : 
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PLATE VI,—THE RAKE'S PROGRESS, 


His rich wife’s fortune has enabled Rukewell to make one more effort at the gaming-table. We see 
him, after he has lost his last stake, on his knees in a desperate state of mind, uttering the direst impreca- 
tions on his folly. On his right hand sits a highwayman, whois so dejected at having lost what he had 
acquired at the risk of his life, that he does not observe the boy, who is calling to him to take a glass of 
water. It will be noticed that the fireplace is grated to prevent accidents which might otherwise arise 
from the disorderly conduct of the company. At the small table on the left sits a loser, to whom one of 
the gamblers offers a note. Behind this figure sits a person in mourning, apparently in the agony of re- 
pentance. Beyond the latter is another loser furiously aiming a blow with his sword at the winner. In 
the background two fraudulent gamesters are sharing the spoils of the evening. Another is sweeping 
off the table with the produce of his success. Every one isso busily occupied that they do not notice the 
fire which is bursting out from the upper part of the apartment. If it were not for the opportune 


arrival of the watchman, they would all probably perish in the flames, 


*“ Farewell, great painter of mankind, 
Who reached the noblest point of art ; 
Whose pictured morals charmed the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 
“ If genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 
f Nature touch thee, drop a tear ; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth's honored dust lies here." 


In personal appearance Hogarth is 
described as a blue-eyed, honest, com- 
bative little man, thoroughly English 
in his prejudices and antipathies, sus- 
ceptible to flattery, and sensitive, like 
most satirists, He was agood friend, 


but a bad enemy. He was unpopu- 
lar with the painters of his day, 
owing, doubtless, to his hostility to 
the art canons of his time. In art he 
was a protectionist, and he waged a 
bitter warfare against the ‘‘ third-rate 
copies of third-rate artists—the ship- 
loads of manufactured dead Christs, 
holy families, and Madonnas’'’—which 
were being constantly put upon the 
market, to the detriment and exclu- 
sion of native art. It was this un- 
popularity, no doubt, which prevent- 
ed the recognition of his merits as a 
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Rakewell is now an inmate of the debtor's prison. 


809 





He has not a coat to his back, he is destitute 


of money, and without a friend in the world. His wife is furiously reproaching him for his perfidy in 
having deceived her and spent her money. On the table at his side lies a play, just returned from the 
manager of the theatre, with a note stating that “it will not do.” To add to his distress, the poor young 
woman whom he had deserted comes to see him with the hope of mitigating his sorrows, but over- 
powered by the sight of such misery she faintsaway. Amid the confusion which naturally ensues, the 
rapacious turnkey demands his prison fees, while the publican's boy refuses toleave the tankard of ale 


without being paid for it. 


whose squalid appearance shows him to have been fora long time an inmate of the prison. 


Among the persons assisting the fainting mother is an antiquated figure, 


In the back- 


ground isan alchemist so intently occupied in pursuit of the philosopher's stone as to be utterly un- 


moved by the scene which passes before him. 


painter by his contemporaries—for 
time has reversed the verdict and 
recognized Hogarth as an excellent 
painter, remarkable both for his col- 
oring and for his strength of composi- 
tion. It was not, however, as a paint- 
er or as an engraver that Hogarth 
won immortality, but as a satirist and 
humorist. In the strength and dra- 
matic power of his compositions, in 
the imagination and fancy, in the skill 
with which he has reflected human 
wickedness and folly, he has never 
been equalled. It is, indeed, as an 
author rather than as a painter that 
his work should be considered. His 
true place is side by side with the 
great masters and satirists of liter- 


ature—Dickens, Cervantes, Moliére, 
and Thackeray. 

Among Hogarth's most famous sin- 
gle comic pieces is one entitled ‘' The 
Gates of Calais;’’ and in connection 
with this picture an amusing incident 
is told. Shortly after the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle Hogarth went over to 
France, and, during his residence in 
that country, he expressed the most 
marked disapprobation of everything 
he saw. Regardless of the advice of 
a friend, who entreated him to be 
more cautious in his public remarks, 
he treated the gentleman who offered 
the advice as a pusillanimous wretch, 
unworthy of residence in a free coun- 
try, and made him the butt of ridi- 
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This is the last stage of the rake’s progress, and in it Hogarth has conjured up as horrid a scene as 
human imagination could well conceive. The spendthrift is in a state of hopeless insanity, lacerating 
himself with his own hands, and chained by the leg to prevent him from doing any mischief to others. 
Yet even when reduced to this fearful condition, his faithful mistress is seen by his side. A few steps 
away is a despairing wretch imploring heaven for mercy. His brain has been crazed with superstition, 
as may be inferred from the cross leaning near him and the picture of three saints fixed over his head. 
Behind our hero is an astronomer drawing lines upon the wall, in order to find out the longitude, and a 
litthe below him is another gazing through a roll of paper as a substitute foratelescope. In the cell next 
him is a mock monarch issuing his commands in a right royal manner. On the left is a self-made 
pope fulminating his excommunications against heretics. Below him is a mad musician scraping dis- 
cordant notes on his violin. But all this commotion makes no impression on the person sitting on the 
stairs. He isevidently crazed by love and so intently meditating on the beauties of his charmer that he 
does not regard the snarling cur that is barking at his feet. The group is completed by acrazy tailor in 
the centre. His hat is decorated in a variety of patterns. In the background aretwo young women who 
have come to visit the madhouse out of morbid curiosity. 


to the care of his landlord, M. Grand- 


cule for several evenings afterward. 
sire, on his promising that Hogarth 


At length this pleasantry was com- 


pletely extinguished by an adventure 
which befell the artist at Calais. 
While sketching the gate of that city 
he was arrested as a spy and carried 
before the commandant, who told him 
that if the treaty of peace had not 
actually been signed, he should have 
been obliged to hang him on the ram- 
parts. He was committed a prisoner 


should not go out of the house till he 
was about to embark for England. 
Two guards were appointed to con- 
vey him on shipboard ; nor did they 
quit him until he was three miles 
from the shore. They thenspun him 
around like a top on the deck and 
told him he was at liberty to proceed 
on his voyage. 
| £. Burton Stewart. 


